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THE PROFESSOR AND THE 
CAMPUS LIBRARY’ 


THis world of ours is a most astonishing place. 
Raw nature is amazing enough, but civilization is still 
more wonderful. Consider what is happening at this 
moment. By manipulating my vocal cords I am caus- 
ing the whole atmosphere of this room to vibrate in 
modulated frequencies: that’s nature. But even be- 
yond this natural basis, you are analyzing these sound 
waves and are following what I am thinking: that’s 
civilization. Of course in a high civilization like our 
own this process of thought communication—telepathy 
—has been carried to even greater refinements. Thus 
if I make certain marks on a suitable flat surface and 
project the thing properly through time and space 
some reader in Timbuktu a hundred years hence may 
become conscious of the ideas that oceupy my con- 
sciousness at this moment. 

These two processes of oral and graphic communi- 
eation—speech and writing—are probably the most 
fundamental achievements of every advanced culture. 
From this it inevitably follows that on every academic 
campus (that is, a place where the quintessence of 
civilization is concentrated) talking and reading are 
the chief occupations. Teachers talk to students. 
Students talk to each other. Sometimes students talk 


1 Address delivered to the faculty members, Kent Uni- 
versity, during a local ‘‘library week.’’ 


PIERCE BUTLER 
GRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO 


back to teachers. And occasionally—though too sel- 
dom—faculty members have been known to carry on 
serious conversations among themselves. And all the 
while everybody, students and teachers alike, is doing 
quite a bit of reading. 

In all due modesty we may note that, though people 
usually seem to ignore the fact, we professors are not 
wholly unimportant. Our power, though indirect, is 
far-reaching. When we talk, we communicate our 
ideas, not merely to the class before us, but by delayed 
action to the world at large. Every student records 
and disseminates his teacher’s message through the 
years and through society. Accordingly, it behooves 
the professor to think seriously about the validity of 
what he teaches and about the integrity of its dis- 
semination. 

The professor of today is, as always, a child of his 
age and people. He cannot be otherwise; his ideas 
and ideals for the most part belong to the period style 
of his generation. Yet in the degree that he is eivil- 
ized he ean and does free himself from the trammels 
of the present, and thus ean see his age in historical 
perspective, compare it critically with other periods, 
and even perceive in vague outline the future that is 
emerging. 
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Last June I attended the fortieth reunion of my 
college class. So I must now recognize that for me 
middle age is at last approaching. I must also admit 
that during these four brief decades of my intellectual 
adolescence Western civilization has undergone some 
changes. Certainly the college—any college—today 
is no longer exactly what it was when I entered 
Dickinson as a freshman in 1903. In fact the college 
now performs an entirely different cultural function 
from what it did then. Furthermore as I contemplate 
the cultural transformations now in progress I fully 
expect to see another complete metamorphosis of the 
college before I retire, six years hence. Yet through 
all this bewildering flux and fusion I fancy that I can 
perceive certain things that are persistent. But per- 
haps I ean best explain what I mean here by an 
oblique approach to the subject. 

In any form of civilization every man is a composite 
of four distinet characters. 

In the first place he is a rational being. Unlike 
the animals which are born with adequate patterns of 
behavior instinets he has to learn, as an individual, to 
cope—and to cope consciously—with nature and with 





his fellows. 

In the second place he is a worker. Throughout 
most of his life he devotes himself to some special 
industry within the framework of a complicated eco- 
nomic system. 

In the third place he is a citizen. As a member of 
an organized society he has to carry a whole series 
of expanding civie responsibilities. For he must live, 
as it were, in a Chinese puzzle box of concentric 
capacities—family, neighborhood, community, and so 
on up to the world commonwealth of nations. 

And, finally, he is a person, whose inner experiences 
—physical, intellectual, and emotional—eonstitute the 
supreme meaning of his existence. Indeed, all the 
other roles he plays are subordinate to this one. Even 
in his most altruistic moments he thinks, he works, 
and he is social only for the private satisfactions that 
these things give him as a person. Even if he volun- 
tarily chooses self-sacrifice—hardship, pain, abstinence, 
renunciation—it is because he wants, he wills to do so. 

In short, each civilized man must manipulate four 
things simultaneously, like a juggler keep them in the 
air at once in an endless and coherent pattern; these 
four things are his brains, his job, his polities, and 
his personality. But for each of these he has access 
to an accumulated stock of facts, ideas, convictions, 
and principles, in short to a scholarship:—for his 
brains the instrumental and communicative arts, read- 
ing, writing, mathematies, logic, rhetoric, common 
sense, and worldly wisdom; for his job technology or 
professional lore as the case may be; for his polities, 
the data and inductions of all the historical disciplines 


and social sciences; and for his personal life, the 
whole content of the arts, especially literature, together 
with philosophy and religion. 

But cutting horizontally across the four basie activi- 
ties of civilization there is a dichotomy between the 
foundation of nature and the cultural superstructure, 
To revert to the complex phenomenon which we noted 
at the beginning of our discussion, we can see that 
our oral communication of thought is limited to the 
physical possibilities of acousties, but the intellectual 
exploitation of these possibilities is a purely human 
achievement. Accordingly, each of the four ranges of 
scholarship consists of two distinct parts—the science 
which deals with the givens of nature, and the human- 
ity which deals with man’s exploitation of these givens, 
in a culture: a science of the laws for things, and a 
discipline in the laws of humanity. 

Avowedly, this analysis is a crude one. As I ex- 
pounded it, every one of you no doubt thought of diffi- 
culties that I have ignored. and of necessary qualifica- 
tions that I have not mentioned. But I am not at- 
tempting here to propound a system of philosophy; 
I merely seek a rough-and-ready set of categories to 
facilitate our discussion of certain immediate and 
pressing specific problems. And for this our home- 
made analysis would seem to supply temporary co- 
ordinates to which we may refer certain historic facts 
of both culture and education. 

Furthermore, it may lend plausibility to those 
standards of culture which we all accept but cannot 
demonstrate. It suggests terms in which we can define 
an ideal of a perfect civilization; viz., a state in which 
every individual can do complete and impartial justice 
to his intelligence, his job, his citizenship, and his 
own personality. Yet it is obvious that no period in 
cultural history has shown a general achievement of 
this perfection. There has always been a tendency to 
overemphasize one function of civilization at the ex- 
pense of the others—to be hypertheoretical or ultra- 
practical, madly totalitarian or excessively individual- 
istic. Likewise the history of education records end- 
less fluctuations, back and forth, through every per- 
mutation and sequence of scholasticism, voeationalism, 
collectivism, and sentimentality. Now if all this is 
true of the past, what can we say in terms of his- 
torical criticism concerning our present? 

Our age, as every previous age, is one of internal 
strains and stresses. The four components of civili- 
zation are constantly fluctuating in magnitude and 
direction so that they cannot resolve themselves into 
a definite and steady resultant. Apparently, at the 
present moment the strongest cultural urges are those 
toward vocational efficiency and toward a more equit- 
able world order. This dynamie couple seems to be 
carrying us into a collectivism that will involve a 
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complete surrender of all privacy or personality. 
With respeet to rationality we follow incompatible 
principles. Most of us accept an epistemology that 
is virtually intellectual nihilism. Yet no people ever 
had a stronger faith in the potencies of the human 
mind within the realms of science, industry, and gov- 
ernment. But at the same time many of us are com- 
ing to believe that mankind at large can be made and 
kept civilized, not by an appeal to its intelligence or 
even to an enlightened self-interest, but only through 
its emotions by processes of propaganda. And worst 
of all, the tidal flow of all our scholarship is almost 
overwhelmingly monistic. We assume that any valid 
philosophy—that is, a rationalization of the whole 
manifold of human experiences—must be grounded in 
some supposed unity in the external universe itself, 
instead of in the unity of the creative and percipient 
personality. Modern man seems almost ineurably 
monistie; a dwindling minority still cling to a monistic 
idealism; the majority already acquiesce consciously 
or unconsciously to a monistie materialism. Probably 
many readers will be shocked by my implication that 
the process of oral thought communication is essen- 
tially of a different order from the physical laws of 
acousties which make it possible. Indeed, some of 
you perhaps already believe explicity that on a not 
too distant day the riddle of human consciousness 
will be solved in a mathematical equation. The po- 
sition, which I thus unfairly parody, used to be called 
naturalism, but recently a new name has been given 
to it—to wit, scientism. Yet the obstinate brute fact 
persists that human experience, in all of its parts 
and as a whole, indicates unmistakably that the uni- 
verse is pluralistic. Accordingly, our scholarship 
should be of the same nature. We cannot expect to 
merge any humanity and its corresponding science 
into each other. We dare not equate the particulars 
of economies and the generalities of pure rationality. 
Nor can we hope, unless we are silly, to identify the 
individual and society. But even though we cannot 
thus attain a smooth, sleek uniformity in our scholar- 
ship, we can achieve a harmonious conformity. No 
intellectual discipline need negate any other. Wher- 
ever this happens, one or the other is wrong and ean 
be corrected. 

Again, in terms of our analysis the ultimate nature 
of edueation stands clearly revealed. It is a prepa- 
ration for civilized living. In the degree that any 
man has been truly edueated he has been prepared 
to think clearly and effectively, to do his work effi- 
ciently, to be serious, honest, discreet, and farsighted 
as a eitizen, and to lead a personal life that is both 
rich and varied. The principle of education is there- 
fore simple—but its practice is quite another matter. 
The time allotted to it is tragically brief, and that 
time is constantly encroached upon by noneducational 
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distractions. But even worse than this, any eurricu- 
lum ean be only a meagre selection from an enormous 
range of scholarship, and the order and emphasis that 
shall be given to each item thus chosen are problems 
of great practical difficulty. Because some students 
end their formal education at every level, all four 
tasks of the teacher must be exrried on concurrently. 
Moreover the lags incurred at each grade are cumula- 
tive. And to make matters even worse our educational 
system is constantly expanding. All in all, the prob- 
lems of the college are undoubtedly more complex 
and more pressing at this moment than they ever have 
been previously in the whole course of educational 
history. More students are clamoring for entrance 
than ever before, and these students present a new 
maximum of variation in their preparation for college 
studies. Under these conditions the professor who 
insists that the problems of the college can be solved 
only by a complete transformation of the lower schools 
to give what the college would like is the most be- 
wildered and forlorn of creatures. To teach higher 
algebra to students who have not mastered the simplest 
principles of arithmetic, or literature to students who 
cannot read is admittedly not easy; in fact, to describe 
our position quite calmly, it is enough to drive us 
all crazy. Yet there is one way in which we profes- 
sors can escape insanity: that is to win a perspective 
view of culture, scholarship, and education in their 
whole compass and thus define our problems in terms 
of eternal verities. If a professor can win this vision 
even vaguely, he can deal, not cynically, but realisti- 
cally with things as they are and become not merely 
the teacher of a specialty but a true educator for the 
rising generations. 

Our age, as we previously remarked, is strongly 
vocational. Much as we may dislike to admit it, the 
typical citizen of our period lives only for his job. 
At this he is highly efficient and successful. Yet, 
apart from that, his thoughts are inane, his polities 
irresponsible, and his private life of personal rela- 
tionships and leisure activities is utterly futile and 
sterile. But the development of these characteristics 
is not limited to commercial circles. The Babbitt of 
Sinclair Lewis though a caricature was a true one, 
and Babbittry in only slightly different disguises ap- 
pears not solely among business men but among phy- 
sicians, engineers, lawyers, ministers, yes, alas, even 
among college professors. For it does not matter 
whether a man’s job is concerned with insurance or 
real estate, pure mathematics, or the English sonnet, 
if he lives for that job and for nothing else, he is quite 
certain to become a Babbitt. Apart from the area of 
his specialty his mind will shrivel, his civie conscience 
dwindle, and his personal life degenerate into moronic 
complacency or childish petulance. Such a fate is 
not to be desired, but how can a professor escape it? 


we 
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The common answer is that he cannot. In the present 
age, so runs the excuse, every professor must of neces- 
sity be a specialist, and in any specialty progress is 
so rapid that merely to keep up in his field requires 
all the time and mental strength that the routines of 
teaching leave him. But that is not an honest answer. 
Few people, least of all professors, are unable to find 
the leisure and energy to do anything that they really 
want to do. Moreover, the difference between an aca- 
demie Babbitt and a truly civilized teacher is not so 
much a matter of explicit activity as one of mental 
habit and of attitude toward scholarship in general. 
A Babbitt makes his job of research and teaching an 
exclusive occupation, a civilized teacher merely makes 
it central with the other three cultural interests 
grouped about and supporting it. For it is perfectly 
possible to be an efficient specialist without becoming 
a virtual monomaniac. But a campus Babbitt usually 
rationalizes his Babbittry. There are two ways in 
which he. can do this: he ean bring himself to believe 
that all of civilization and therefore all of scholarship 
and education depend upon the subject that he pro- 
fesses. The other way is a plea of impotence and 
irresponsibility, but that is practically a secession 
from culture. Yet every civilized man knows that 
civilization, scholarship, and education are all com- 
plicated fabrics of many strands, and that the one 
which he himself manipulates is neither subordinate 
nor superior to the others. Furthermore, he knows that 
what he does has absolutely no meaning apart from 
what his colleagues do in other fields. Therefore in 
the deepest depths of his professional seclusion he is 
always aware of these colleagues and of their accom- 
plishments. And, in fact, no matter what he teaches, 
this awareness is the very quintessence of his teach- 
ing. His students are bound to forget very quickly 
every detail of what he said in the classroom, but 
their impression of his attitude toward the intellec- 
tual life and its content of scholarship is indelible. 
Whatever the shape of its physical contour, analyti- 
cally the college campus is always elliptical. All the 
discrete points within its perimeter come to a focus 
at two different centers. The first of these is the 
president’s office. Here research and teaching in 
every science and every humanistic discipline are co- 
ordinated for a single purpose—namely, the advance 
of scholarship and its dissemination through society. 
The other center is the campus library, for here de- 
tailed records of all that has been accomplished in 
every field are not only assembled, but these records 
are also organized in relation to each other. A chaos 


of detail is reduced to order by bibliography which 
is, functionally speaking, only the systematic process 
by which eivilized man finds his way about in the 
world of books that he has created. 

This campus library is not merely a reservoir of 


information from which one ean draw at will the 
particular facts and ideas that one needs at the moment. 
It is in itself a potent educative ageney, for it demon- 
strates a truth that no student—much less any pro- 
fessor—dare for a moment forget, lest he thereby be 
started downward on the fatal way to Babbittry. 
That truth is this: the scholarship that Western eivili- 
zation has accumulated and actually utilizes is far 
greater and richer than can be comprehended in any 
academic curriculum or sequence of eurricula—or for 
that matter in any single lifetime of industrious study. 
Somehow every civilized man must win a permanent 
awareness of that whole scholarship and a sense of 
competence in dealing with it. Oswald Spengler and 
sounder men than Spengler have noted that one char- 
acteristic of cultural degeneration is a widespread 
sense of being overwhelmed by the enormous mass of 
literature that has been accumulated. The declining 
Romans, for example, felt forced to compile epitomes, 
synopses, and florilegia instead of handling the com- 
plete texts which their predecessors had written. Ap- 
parently to the same purpose we in our day are 
adopting the subterfuges of excessive specialization 
and vocationalism. Yet one may question whether the 
decadent’s sense of intellectual impotence is a result 
or a cause of degeneracy. Certainly if it is causal 
rather than symptomatic, it may be neutralized by 
suitable counter-measures. And can one devise a 
more promising corrective than the habit of frequent- 
ing a library? As every traveler knows, one can learn 
to know a foreign country quite intimately by frequent 
visits of short duration without attempting to explore 
every nook and cranny within its area. 

As a former practicing librarian and a present 
teacher of librarianship, I am no doubt inclined to 
exaggerate this point, but it always seems to me that 
the mettle of any professor is clearly indicated by 
his attitude to the campus library and the use that 
he makes of it. If he regards it merely as the place 
where the literature of his subject is inconveniently 
stored instead of where he would prefer to have it— 
in his laboratory or his office—he is, I always sus- 
pect, an academic Babbitt. If the reading that he 
prescribes to his students indicates that he is only 
imposing an unpublished textbook on them, I apply to 
him in my inner consciousness the same opprobrious 
epithet. But when I see a chemist (or a philologist) 
browsing in the history stacks and taking poetry or 
sociological monographs home for eloser reading, I 
am confident that he is really alive intellectually, that 
he is a sound citizen, and that his personal life is both 
deep and broad, intensive and extensive. More than 
this I am quite sure that he is a real teacher, one 
whom former students in a hundred different com- 
munities and callings will remember and conscious!y 
or unconsciously imitate as long as they live. 
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HYSTERIA REPEATS ITSELF 

To those who reeall the imposition of loyalty oaths 
on teachers, the hasty revision by state departments of 
education of directives on the teaching of history, the 
scrutiny of textbooks, and the requirement that teach- 
ers in the District of Columbia must state under oath 
that they had not “taught” Communism, which fol- 
lowed World War I, the current wave of concern 
about the loyalty of American citizens will not come 
as a surprise. What is surprising is that so little has 
been learned from past experiences about the effects 
of making martyrs of small groups which are assumed 
to be disaffected. Nor has the lesson been learned that 
a better method of counteracting bad ideas is to em- 
phasize good ideas as emphatically and as vigorously 
In intellectual matters Gresham’s law 
good ideas can be relied upon to 


as possible. 





works in reverse 
drive out bad. 

When this Republic was founded George Washing- 
ton urged his fellow citizens to establish institutions 
for the dissemination of knowledge, for, as he said, 
“in proportion as the structure of a government gives 
foree to public opinion, it is essential that public 
opinion should be enlightened.” As far as the devel- 
opment of that enlightenment is concerned, American 
schools still have a great task ahead of them. Nor has 
Lincoln’s statement that democracy means “agreement 
to disagree” been given the attention that it deserves, 
particularly in its implication that a foundation must 
be established in agreement before disagreement can 
begin. 

A reference to the fact that the Japanese authorities 
in the twenties engaged in the wholesale arrest of stu- 
dents for “harboring dangerous thoughts” is sure to 
bring a smile to the faces of an American audience; 
to go on from there and refer to the creation in the 
Japanese Ministry of Education of a “Bureau of 
Thought Supervision” is certain to make the audience 
rock with laughter, without any realization that our 
own methods of dealing with “subversive activities” 
are not very different. 

In the days when the conflict between science and 
religion was hotly debated, a group of students in a 
denominational college informed its president that 
they were planning to organize a society of atheists. 
“Fine,” said the president, “put my name down as a 
charter member.” The society was not organized. 
There is a profound lesson in this story—suppression 
and martyrdom, which are too often invited or ex- 
pected, will not work. 

To paraphrase John Stuart Mill’s statement that 
“you cannot make men sober by law,” a statement 
which it would have been well to remember when this 





country embarked on its own glorious experiment— 
“you cannot make men loyal by law” or by police 
methods. Suppression creates martyrs, and martyrs 
may win sympathy in the most unexpected quarters. 
What is actually being accomplished by the current 
wave of hysteria is to give publicity to ideas that we 
do not like on the assumption that the ideas and ideals 
which we wish to maintain and preserve will somehow 
or other take care of themselves.—I. L. K. 


TEACHER STRIKES 


Tue following statement of policy was adopted 
unanimously by the Executive Committee of the NEA 
Commission for the Defense of Democracy through 
Edueation at its meeting in Atlantie City, March 2, 
1947: 


Teacher strikes can be prevented, not by law or edict 
of educational boards and administrators, but by the es- 
tablishment of procedures under which the economic and 
professional welfare of teachers may be adequately pro- 
tected. Teachers must not be coerced into working for 
substandard wages with no way of making effective pro- 
test. They must not be prevented from collective or 
group negotiation. Teachers must not be coerced into 
accepting unsatisfactory contracts. They must be pro- 
tected in their right to negotiate about salaries and 
working conditions without prejudice to tenure or retire- 
ment rights or threat of loss of license. During periods 
of negotiation by teachers, employing officials must not 
fill their positions with other teachers. It is unethical for 
teachers to apply for such positions. Teacher associations 
must have the right and duty to be represented at all local 
and state board of education meetings by representatives 
of their own choosing who shall be free to present what- 
ever matters are of concern to the association. It must 
be a major objective of teachers’ organizations to secure 
the effective application of these policies. Alonzo F. 
Myers, professor of education, New York University, is 
chairman of the Defense Commission. 


THE JOB OF REGISTERED NURSES TO BE 
STUDIED 

Assistep by a grant of approximately $28,000 
from the Carnegie Corporation of New York, the 
National Nursing Council, representing 14 leading 
professional organizations, will undertake an inten- 
sive study of the registered nurse’s real job and the 
changes in education required for it. 

According to an announcement from Sophie Nelson, 
chairman of the council, a nurse’s workshop is being 
held in New York, April 17-25, to define the special 
role of the registered nurse. The workshop is being 
attended by nurses from all over the country, repre- 
senting such fields as public health, industrial nurs- 
ing, and hospital care, as well as by consultants from 
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social work, medicine, and allied fields. The nursing 
specialization required for psychiatric cases, cancer, 
and other diseases, and the new training called for 
by the latest medical advances are to be explored. 

Esther Lucile Brown, director, Department of 
Studies in the Professions, Russell Sage Foundation, 
has been appointed to make the study for the council. 
The study will seek to find out the reasons for the 
severe drop in the number of young women entering 
schools, which fell from 38,000 in 1940 to 24,000 in 
1946. There is a critical shortage of 75,000 nurses 
at a time when more demands are being made on the 
nursing profession than ever before. 

The study will focus on the following over-all prob- 
lem: “How should a basie professional nursing school 
be organized, administered, controlled, and financially 
supported to prepare its graduates adequately to meet 
community needs?” The following questions, among 
others, will also be covered: Who controls the schools 
and how are they administered and financed? How 
do economie factors affect the character of the cur- 
riculum, the size and qualifications of the faculty, ad- 
mission requirements, and physical facilities? For 
purposes of the study, the council will use data on 
American nursing schools secured from the U. S. 
Public Health Service and the National League of 
Nursing Education. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY CONFERENCE ON 
MENTAL HYGIENE AND PROBLEMS OF 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 

THE School of Education, Syracuse University, in 
co-operation with the George Davis Bivin Foundation, 
Cleveland, and the Psychological Services Center of 
the university will hold a conference on mental hygiene 
and the problems of exceptional children, May 2-3. 
According to an announcement received from William 
M. Cruickshank, director of special education, Syra- 
cuse University, the speakers and their topics will be 
as follows: Arthur W. Combs, assistant professor of 
clinieal psychology, Syracuse University, “The Mental 
Hygiene Approach to Childhood”; Dr. Cruickshank, 
“The Handieapped Child in a Normal World”; Donald 
Snygg, professor of psychology, State Teachers Col- 
lege (Oswego, N. Y.), “Mental Hygiene and the Child 
in Sehool”; Maurice Fouracre, director, department 
for the education of the handicapped, State Teachers 
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College (Buffalo), “Helping the Exceptional Child in 
the Regular Classroom’?; Frances M. Dwyer, formerly 
of the College of Home Economies, Syracuse Univer. 
sity, “Mental Hygiene and the Child in the Home”; 
Fritz Redl, director, School of Social Work, Wayne 
University (Detroit), “The Mental Hygiene Approach 
to Juvenile Delinquency”; William U. Snyder, assist- 
ant professor of psychology, the Pennsylvania State 
College, “Helping Children Solve Their Problems”; 
James H. Galloway, superintendent, Rochester (N. Y.) 
School for the Deaf, “Emotional Development of Chil- 
dren with Impaired Hearing”; Virginia Madigan, 
Counseling Center, the University of Chicago, “The 
Play Therapy Approach to Mental Hygiene Prob- 
lems”; Richard Hungerford, director, Bureau for Chil- 
dren with Retarded Mental Development, Board of 
Edueation, New York City, “A Positive Approach to 
Children with Retarded Mental Development.” 

A panel discussion on “Young People on Their 
Problems” will be held by a group of youths from 
the Syracuse public schools and will be summarized 
by Maurice E. Troyer, professor of education, Syra- 
cuse University. 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE TO ACCEPT MEN 
FOR ANOTHER YEAR 

AccorDING to an announcement issued to the press 
in March by Helen McKinstry, president, Russell Sage 
College (Troy, N. Y.), will continue its men’s division 
for a second year with the reopening of the college in 
the fall. She pointed out, however, that the classes 
will be conducted for a new group of students who 
will take freshman work. The group of men who 
started their freshman college work last September at 
this women’s college, as an emergency measure, will be 
transferring to other colleges where they plan to com- 
plete study for a college degree. 

In special cases where transfer is being delayed, 
students may be given an opportunity to do a second 
year of work. This will be discouraged generally be- 
cause of the difficulties involved in a student trans- 
ferring as a full junior to another college. The new 
freshman group to be admitted will include veterans 
chiefly. The college will not aecept nonveterans out- 
side the Troy area. The college now has 135 men, 
mostly veterans, attending late afternoon and evening 
classes. 





Report on increase in memberships for the week 
ending, April 14: sustaining, 3; active, 4. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


WiILLarD B. SPALDING, superintendent of schools, 
Portland (Ore.), will assume the deanship of the Col- 


lege of Education, University of Illinois, June 1, re- 
placing Walter S. Monroe, who has been serving as 
acting dean since Thomas E. Benner went to Austria 
in 1946 as a specialist in textbooks and instruction 
under the Allied Control Council. Ray H. Simpson 
has been appointed associate professor of education. 
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Robert B. Browne, director of the Division of Uni- 
versity Extension and of the summer session, has been 
named dean of these two divisions. George D. Stod- 
dard, president, in recommending the promotion, 
stated that the administration of these important 
sections is comparable to that of a dean. Karl R. 
Wallace, chairman of speech and drama, University 
of Virginia, has been appointed head of a new de- 
partment of speech, created by the separation of the 
courses in speech from the department of English. 
Dr. Wallace will take over his new duties on August 1. 


Apert W. BELLAMY, chairman of the department 
of zoology, University of California (Los Angeles), 
has been appointed dean, Division of Life Sciences, 
College of Letters and Science. Boris Krichesky, 
associate professor of zoology, succeeds Dr. Bellamy 
in the chairmanship. 


Mary ANNA CRESSMAN has been appointed director, 
School of Nursing, Presbyterian Hospital, Newark 
(N. J.). 


Frances C. JEFFERS has been named counselor, 
School of Nursing, Duke University (Durham, N. C.). 


Harotp MaApison Messer, JR., has been appointed 
director of testing and counseling, Union College 
(Barbourville, Ky.). 


RAYMON CHARLES Forston has been appointed 
director of admissions, Adelphi College (Garden City, 
N.. Ech 

LionEL N. Bau AND Harotp E. HamMmMonp have 
been appointed to the staff of Bergen Junior College 
(Teaneck, N. J.); the former as head of the depart- 
ment of business education, the latter as instructor 
in history. 


RALPH NEWTON, superintendent of schools, Way- 
cross (Ga.), has been appointed to a professorship 
in Mercer University (Macon, Ga.). 


JOHN CLARENCE Hoge, chairman of the department 
of seience, Phillips Exeter Academy (Exeter, N. H.), 
has been appointed to the academy’s Harlan Page 
Amen professorship, sueceeding Lewis Perry, prin- 
cipal emeritus, who served as principal and Harlan 
Page Amen professor (191446). 


STEPHEN A. FREEMAN, director of the Summer 
Language Schools of French, German, Italian, Rus- 
sian, and Spanish, Middlebury (Vt.) College, has an- 
nounced the following appointments for the period, 
June 27 to August 15: Vincent Guilloton, professor 
of French, Smith College; Jean Guéhenno, inspec- 
teur général de l’education nationale, and Léontine 
Moussu, Institut de Phonétique (France), in the 
French School; Ernest Feise, of the Johns Hopkins 
University; Franz Rapp; Bernhard Blume, chairman 
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of the department of German, the Ohio State Uni- 
versity; Arno Schirokauer, of Yale University; and 
William Sundermeyer, of Gettysburg (Pa.) College, 
in the German School; Elio Giantureo, a member of 
the research staff, Library of Congress, in the Italian 
School of which Camillo Merlino, of Boston Univer- 
sity, is director; Samuel Kutscheroff, translator for 
the War Department; Ivan A. Lopatin, of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California; Marya Tolstoy; and 
Julia Sazonova, literary critic, in the Russian School 
of which Mischa H. Fayer is director; and Jorge 
Manach, former Cuban Minister of State; Navarro 
Tomas, Spanish authority on philology and phonetics ; 
Max Ureiia, former Secretary of State of the Domin- 
ican Republic; Joaquin Casalduero, of Smith Col- 
lege; Juan Corominas, director, Linguistics Institute, 
University of Cuyo (Argentina); José Encinas, sec- 
retary of the Permanent Delegation of Peru to the 
UN; and Federico Gil, of the University of North 
Carolina, in the Spanish School of which Juan 
Centeno is the director. 


THE following appointments in the George Wash- 
ington University (Washington 6) were announced 
recently: Pauline Angela de Brodes, associate pro- 
fessor of English; Gowans Smith, instructor in Eng- 
lish; Walter J. Mueller, lecturer in German; Paul 
E. Hanchett, assistant professor of economics; Edwin 
M. Fitch, lecturer in economics; Arthur E. Jones, 
instructor in pharmacy; Winogene M. MclIntyer, re- 
search associate in pharmacy; James E. Ash, to give 
courses in pathology and tropical diseases; Eugene 
Cronkite, associate in medicine; Leslie Van Dyke Dill, 
adjunct clinical professor in obstetrical gynecology ; 
and James P. Murphy, clinical instructor in neuro- 
logical surgery. 

Wituiam Paut McLure has been appointed asso- 
ciate professor of education, University of Missis- 
sippi. 

On March 22, ScHoot anp Society reported the 
appointment of James J. De Jonge, assistant pro- 
fessor of music education, Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege (Cedar Falls), to the staff of Calvin College 
(Grand Rapids, Mich.). Unfortunately the source 
upon which this item was based was in error. Mr. 
De Jonge has been named associate professor of 
music in Calvin College, not instructor in music, as 
reported. 

WituiAm T. Witks has been appointed associate 
professor of science, State Teachers College (Troy, 
Ala.). 

DorotHy LyNNAE ANDERSON AND Mary H. Puit- 


Lips have been appointed to the staff of State Teach- 
ers College (Plattsburg, N. Y.); Miss Anderson as 
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associate professor of art, Miss Phillips as a critic 
teacher. 


ETHEL H. VALENTINE was reeently appointed critic 
teacher of social studies in the high school of the 
Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College (Talla- 
hassee). 


RaupH L. BLANCHARD, assistant professor of Eng- 
lish, Brown University, has been promoted to an asso- 
ciate professorship. 


GEORGE E. BucKLEy has been appointed assistant 
professor of English, University of Western Ontario 
(London, Canada). 


SaraH R. TirRELL was recently appointed assistant 
professor of history, University of Omaha (Neb.). 


AARON Simon has been named assistant professor 
of history and sociology, Central Michigan College of 
Edueation (Mount Pleasant). 


KENNETH K. KurtHara has been appointed in- 
structor in economies, Princeton University. 


A. CATHERINE Kipp has been appointed instructor 
in related arts, University of Idaho (Moscow). 


MARTHA SEELING was recently appointed instructor 
in philosophy and edueation, Wheelock College 
(Boston). 


STANLEY M. Po.LuAck has been named instructor 
in art and industrial art, State Teachers College 
(Potsdam, N. Y.). 


NATHAN L. Marvin has been appointed instructor 
in English, Northern Michigan College of Education 
(Marquette). 


EveLYN L. K. Harris has been appointed instructor 
in history and political science, Morris Harvey Col- 
lege (Charleston, W. Va.). 


BARBARA COLE has been named teacher of communi- 
cation skills); New York State Institute of Arts and 
Sciences (Utica). 


MarALYN E. Grant has been appointed instructor 
in psychology, State Normal School (Lyndon Center, 
Vt.). 


THE staff of the annual Educational Guidance 
Clinic at Allegheny College (Meadville, Pa.), June 
22-27, will be supplemented by John C. Flanagan, 
professor of psychology, University of Pittsburgh, 
and Hurst R. Anderson, president, Centenary Junior 
College (Hackettstown, N. J.). 


DwicgHt SANForD CUSHMAN has been appointed 
associate director of Christian education, Congrega- 
tional Conference of Southern California and the 
Southwest, Los Angeles. 
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Epwarp Francis D’Arms, former civilian advisey 
on religion and education in oceupied areas, War De- 
partment, has been appointed assistant director of the 
humanities division of the Rockefeller Foundation, 49 
West 49th Street, New York 20. 


THE REVEREND JOHN Scott EverTON, dean of the 
chapel, Grinnell (Iowa) College, and Mrs. Everton 
will leave for Finland, June 1, on a three-month ap- 
pointment for supervisory work under the Quaker 
International Voluntary Service. The QIVS helps to 
guide the work-camp program in Finland, Italy, and 
France, and Dr. Everton and his wife will assist in 
the program of the seven camps in Finland. 


THE following officers were elected at the 27th an- 
nual meeting of the Private Schools Association of 
the Central States, March 28-29: Colonel B. B. 
Bouton, superintendent, Howe (Ind.) Military School, 
president; E. F. Bowditch, headmaster, Lake Forest 
(Ill.) Academy, vice-president; E. C. Taylor, head- 
master, Taylor School (Clayton, Mo.), secretary; and 
Colonel W. E. Gregory, superintendent, Culver (Ind.) 
Military Academy, treasurer. 


At the 41st annual meeting of the Classical Asso- 
ciation of New England, March 28-29, the following 
officers were elected: Cornelia C. Coulter, chairman, 
department of classics, Mount Holyoke College, presi- 
dent; Alston H. Chase, of Phillips Academy (And- 
over, Mass.), vice-president; and Van L. Johnson, of 
Tufts College (Mass.), seeretary-treasurer. New 
members of the Executive Committee are: George V. 
Kidder, professor of classics, University of Vermont; 
Ruth I. Stearns, of West Hartford (Conn.) High 
School; Elizabeth C. Bridge, of Winsor School (Bos- 
ton); and Edmund T. Silk, associate professor of 
Latin, Yale University. John W. Spaeth, Jr., pro- 
fessor of classics, Wesleyan University (Middletown, 
Conn.), was named representative on the Council of 
the American Classical League. 


JAMES H. Corson, co-ordinator of the College of 
the Pacific and Stockton (Calif.) Junior College, has 
assumed his duties as superintendent of schools, 
Modesto (Calif.), succeeding Aubrey A. Douglas, 
who has returned to a post in the California State 
Department of Education. 


Recent Deaths 

Epwarp Bricas Rawson, a member of the staff 
of Rose Valley School (Moylan, Pa.), died, April 8, 
at the age of eighty-six years. Mr. Rawson, who had 
held teaching posts in Lineoln (Va.), Swarthmore 
(Pa.) College, New Jersey, Connecticut, and Ver- 
mont, had also served as principal of the Friends’ 
Seminary (New York City) and of the Brooklyn 
Friends’ School until his retirement in 1916. Dur- 
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ing the war he returned to teaching and had remained 
at the Rose Valley School until his death. 


Lewis C. Carson, a former member of the staff 
of Santa Barbara (Calif.) College, died, April 8, at 
the age of seventy-four years. Dr. Carson, who had 
taught psychology in several universities before going 
to Santa Barbara College, had devoted his latter years 
to astronomy and maintained his own observatory on 
the Santa Barbara Riviera. 


Coming Events 

Arrention: Members of the Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Edueation, Ine., are advised that the 
annual meeting of the society will be held in the 
editorial offices of ScHooL AND Society, 15 Amster- 
dam Avenue, New York 23, at 12:00 M., Saturday, 
April 26. All who ean conveniently do so are urged 
to be present. 


THE Institute of International Education is calling 
a Conference of Foreign Student Advisers at the Con- 
tinental Hotel, Chicago, April 28-30. Discussions will 
cover the major phases of the international exchange 
of students and the part colleges and universities will 
play in providing for the welfare of foreign students 
in the United States. 


Education in the Magazines 

THE current magazines published by McGraw-Hill 
Publications carry an editorial by James H. McGraw, 
Jr., calling the question of teachers’ salaries “a major 
emergency” of direct concern to the business commu- 
nity. The purchasing power of salaries of teachers 
and of librarians, who are also included in the under- 
paid group, average about 20 per cent less than they 
did eight years ago. “The intelligent self-interest of 
business requires that it leave nothing undone to meet 
and master the crisis in education,” which is not ex- 
clusively a matter of salaries. 


Two articles, while they appeared some time ago, 
are worthy of the consideration of educators. Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly (February 15) contains an article, 


Ghorter Papers. 
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“More Books for More Students: How the Publishers 
Met a Major Problem,” relating how the publishers 
of college textbooks met the unprecedented demand 
for books created in 1946 by the record enrollment 
of two million students in colleges and universities. 
Survey Graphic (March) has an article by George 
H. Henry, principal, Dover (Del.) High School, in 
which he diseusses the plight of the teacher who has 
to cope with all the factors outside the school that 
enter into the education of youth. Under the title, 
“Shakespeare’s Heavy Rivals,” Mr. Henry lists the 
many competitors that books and school work have 
for the attention of the child. He believes that critics 
of publie education should take into consideration the 
distracting influence of advertising, radio, the comics, 
and other “educational” elements outside the class- 
room when judging the results of the school. He be- 
lieves the taxpayers could take a few practical steps 
to “reform these extramural ‘schools’ that harass and 
hamper the classroom.” 


Other Items 

Aw Institute on Educational Measurements, at- 
tended by more than 300 nursing-education teachers 
from Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
and the District of Columbia, was held at the Catholic 
University of America (Washington, D. C.) in Feb- 
ruary. The practical workshop was sponsored by the 
Committee on Measurement, District League of Nurs- 
ing Edueation, under the chairmanship of Sister M. 
Maurice Sheehy, assistant professor of nursing edu- 
cation in the university. Speakers included Nita 
Greene, instructor in social science, Gallinger Mu- 
nicipal Hospital; Frances Herlihy, supervisor and 
clinical instructor, Garfield Hospital School of Nurs- 
ing, both of Washington; and Sister Maurice. 


For the first time the Extension Division, University 
of Minnesota, is offering for credit a correspondence 
course in which lesson material is broadcast by radio 
to the students. The course in American philosophy 
is being broadcast by Alburey Castell, assistant pro- 
fessor of philosophy, three afternoons each week. 





EDUCATION NEEDS A NEW PATTERN 

Epucation has become good news copy. The stories 
fall into two main types. On the one hand, we have 
the all-time high in college enrollments. In contrast 
to this type, we have the teacher shortage. The pub- 
lie is constantly informed that we face a crisis because 
teachers have. deserted the field; because teacher col- 
leges enroll fewer and fewer students. With all the 
demand for education, persons are still not turning 


to teaching. Seemingly they are not even considering 
it as a steppingstone to other professions. 

The war explains the crowded campus; the teacher 
shortage is not so easily explained. When a single 
direct answer is given, that answer is almost invari- 
ably “low salaries.” As a single answer to the ques- 
tion, this is undoubtedly the best answer. However, 
if we are content to stop here, we shall be doing very 
little toward finding the solution. 
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We are aware that the most eritieal shortage is in 
the rural elementary field. Colleges with expanded en- 
rollments have not had half as much trouble as the 
elementary schools. This cireumstance is suggestive. 
Edueation has been and is operating on the basis of 
a salary-and-prestige differential which is well on its 
way to crippling our schools beyond any immediate 
repair. 

This differential is bringing humiliating experiences 
to thousands of teachers and working innumerable 
hardships upon children. This is the way it operates. 
Elementary teachers try to move up into junior-high 
positions; junior-high personnel up to the high 
school; and high-school teachers on to college teaching. 
This is one form of the hierarchy. Another form 
goes like this: teacher to supervisor to principal to 
superintendent. In a profession where salaries are 
low, where social position and security are precarious, 
it is only natural that this pull toward the upper levels 
should be tremendous. If a teacher shows ambition, 
leadership, a touch of ability, and just that added bit 
of intelligence, he is encouraged to go ahead, get an 
advanced degree, and thus swing on up the hierarchy. 

The movement is always upward. Any movement 
downward is a disgrace, so severe that many teachers 
who fail as administrators leave the profession rather 
than return to a classroom-teacher status. Onee a 
person begins this climb upward, there is no turning 
back. 

In a country which enjoys success stories, it may 
seem only natural and just that this pattern should 
prevail in teaching. We admire the shoe clerk who 
becomes the sales manager for a large corporation. 
It is one phase of democracy, a somewhat modified 
tale of log cabin to the White House. 

And so edueation, while it does not have a range 
comparable to the office boy to company president, 
ought to offer this same pattern of opportunity. This 
chance to rise in the hierarchy is one way of attracting 
ambitious persons to the profession. 

The arguments based on analogy with industry are 
plausible. As a nation we are economically committed 
to a policy of free enterprise, but education is not 
industry. Education has a different basis, a different 
reason for being; it has to do with the effeetive growth 
and development of individuals, particularly of chil- 
dren, 

In a very real sense there is no top in edueation. 
As soon as a teacher walks into a classroom, he has 
reached the top in his profession. It does not make 


any difference whether this classroom is in a poverty- 
stricken hill country or in a rich suburb. When a 
teacher faces his elass, he has arrived. 

Unfortunately for the children and the nation, edu- 
cation does not operate this way. The college appoint- 


ments office or the teacher agency counsels the new 
teacher in this manner, “Go out to this rural school, 
get a few years experience, and then we ought to be 
able to place you in a city system. This experience 
will do you no harm.” Thus runs the story. The 
system is set up so that ambitious persons may rise 
in a hierarchy where differentials in prestige and 
salary indicate the level of success. Education naively 
accepts the pattern of commerce and industry. The 
pattern works in a negative sort of way during de- 
pressions. But today it has broken down. That no- 
man’s iand of edueation, the rural or small-town 
elementary school, has come to an impasse in our day 

What a hopelessly anarchic attitude we have toyed 
with in regard to the elementary school! Here was 
the teaching arena for those young immature girls 
who would teach a few years and then marry. Here 
was the bottom rung. This was the beginning of that 
gamut of experiences that was to lead ever upward 
to city superintendent or college president. 

There is no place in education where one goes to 
get experience, or for apprentice training after gradu- 
ation. The best a teacher has to offer is never too 
good. The rural schools have no obligation to act as 
training schools for city systems. It does not take a 
better teacher to educate a city child than a country 
ehild. 

Edueation cannot perform its functions properly 
when on all sides this prestige-and-salary differen- 
tial, overtly and subtly, is perverting teaching talent. 
It cannot be explained away on the ground that 
teachers live in a free-enterprise economy. Educators 
give lip service to this differential, help to enforce il, 
and therein lies one of the causes of our failure to 
achieve democratic education. 

The appeal is not that every teacher ought to stay 
in his initial job. Nor is there any desire to belittle 
a background of varied experiences as the prelude to 
later jobs. The attack is centered on this artificial 
and vicious differential which is exercising a malig- 
nant influence on the whole educational fabric. There 
is a facile assumption that our best teachers should 
be at the hierarchic top. Nothing in the intrinsic 
needs of children or in the intrinsic nature of educa- 
tion compels this cireumstance. 

If there were some statistical evidence to show that 
the qualities and abilities of a good administrator are 
rarer than those of a good elementary teacher, then 
we would have some justification for this differential 
between administrator and teacher. But we have no 
such evidence. Likewise we have no evidence that 
college professors contribute to a greater degree to 
the welfare of society than a sixth-grade teacher. 
We will have to admit that that combination of 
patience, sympathy, intelligence, and charm which go 
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into the make-up of a good primary teacher is as hard 
to find as those qualities which make up a good college 
professor. My own guess would be that the person- 
ality-intelligence for the elementary teacher is rarer. 
A further guess: those who feel otherwise are prob- 
ably entertaining undemocratic hierarchic ideas about 
teaching. 

Some few signs of progress are on the horizon. 
The most hopeful is the trend toward single-salary 
schedules. The demand for minimum salaries may 
well make for further dissipation. But these are 
only beginnings. They give us hope but not much 
more. The salaries of administrators and college 
personnel are outside and beyond these schedules. 
And we still have not even made a beginning on the 
prestige discrimination. Colleges and city schools 
have a vested interest in this prestige differential and 
the poor county superintendent knows it. 

Education may enlist the help of the public in many 


Reborte. .. « 
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aspects of educational improvement. In allaying the 
evil effects of this differential, educators can look to 
no one but themselves. The responsibility is not 
simply professional; it is one of democratic signifi- 
cance. How educators answer this question is a clear 
indication of how seriously they feel about democracy. 

Teachers who have stayed 25 years in the same room 
have a way of receiving fine obituaries. A classroom 
teacher should be rewarded with more than a kind 
obituary. A teacher should be able to find a complete 
challenge to his special talents in the elementary grades 
of a consolidated school. There he should be able to 
earn by ability, training, and professional attitude the 
prestige and salary which have habitually come to 
those who have played the competitive game, followed 
the industrial pattern, and gone to the so-called top. 

KENNETH WINETROUT 
STEPHENS COLLEGE, 
CoLUMBIA, Mo. 





THE THIRD ANNUAL MUSEUM AUDIO- 
VISUAL AIDS INSTITUTE 

Art the third annual Museum Audio-Visual Aids In- 
stitute held at the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, January 10-11, the emphasis was on motion pic- 
tures and the many ways in which they are used today 
as part of the school life of modern youth. The Fri- 
day afternoon session devoted to a preview of six new 
teaching films was exceptionally well attended, indicat- 
ing that teachers realize the need of previewing films 
before using them. The discussion following the pro- 
jection also showed that many teachers are applying 
more critical standards in their selection of films. On 
Friday evening the session was given over to a preview 
of a new feature film, “My Brother Talks to Horses,” 
shortly to be released by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

A demonstration of lighting techniques for amateur 
photography by Leo J. Heffermaan was the first item 
on the Saturday morning program under the ehair- 
manship of Paul A. Kennedy, assistant superinten- 
dent of New York City schools. Mr. Heffermaan is a 
fellow of the Amateur Cinematographers League and 
maker of numerous amateur films. His demonstration 
was practical and valuable for the amateur photogra- 
pher and particularly appropriate for the audience 
present, 

The highlight of interest for the morning was the 


competition for the museum “Osear.” At the 1946 
Institute the following announcement was made: 
The American Museum of Natural History is going 


to let school film makers compete for a special ‘‘Oscar’’ 
designed by artists at the Museum. The competition will 


be open to all schools. Your film must be 100 feet long 
or less. It must be planned and produced by pupils. 
To enter the competition a film must be planned and 
produced entirely by pupils. To enter the competition a 
film must be sent to Grace F. Ramsey at the Museum by 
December 15, 1946, and a selection of five will be made 
for the showing at the institute meeting next January, 
1947. The audience will make the choice of the winning 
film. The ‘‘Osear’’ will be presented to the winner. 

This contest was proposed by Frank M. Wheat of 
George Washington High School, New York City. 
The museum was heartily in accord with the nature 
of the contest which would encourage students to plan 
and make their own motion pictures. Letters an- 
nouncing the contest were sent to high schools in all 
parts of the country. Despite the difficulties in seeur- 
ing film, various failures encountered in production, 
and changing personnel in faculty supervision, a 
number of entries were received. 

Five films were selected for showing at the January 
11 session by a panel of judges consisting of Maurice 
U. Ames, chairman of the Standing Committee on 
Science, New York City schools; Alfred D. Beck, 
chairman of science for junior high schools, New 
York City; Thomas Brandon, Brandon Films; Irene 
F. Cypher, New York University; Rita Hochheimer, 
acting director, Bureau of Visual Instruction, New 
York City schools; John Jenkins, director, Audio- 
Visual Instruction, Bronxville public schools; and 
Grace F. Ramsey, American Museum of Natural His- 
tory. The five films selected for the competition were 
shown, without comment, and the audience supplied 
with ballots on which to indicate their choice for win- 
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ner. A listing of basie eriteria was also given the 
audience to keep in mind during the showing of the 
films, namely: photography (composition, lighting, 
focusing, titling, or narration), story (central theme, 
continuity, imagination, direction), and interest value 
(to pupils of school making films, to pupils of any 
school, to nonschool audiences). The films shown 
were: 

1. “The Pirates Come to Monroe”—James Monroe 
H. S., The Bronx, N. Y. 

2. “Money Magic”—Abraham Lincoln H. S., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

3. “Introduction to Poetry’—George Washington H. 
S., New York, N. Y. 

4. “Life in Colonial New England”—Everett Voca- 
tional H. S., Everett, Mass. 

5. “Emphasis on Science” 
S., New York, N. Y. 

During the counting of the votes students and 
faculty advisers who participated in the competition 
told of some of the problems encountered while mak- 
ing the pictures. It was plainly evident that all 
shared a common enthusiasm for filmmaking and all 
believed it a profitable activity to include as an integral 
part of their school life. 

Then the announcement! By an overwhelming 
majority, the award for first place went to “Emphasis 
on Seience” made by the Arista Film Committee of 
George Washington High School, New York City. 
This production, in color, showed students participat- 
ing in field trips and experiments as part of their 
training in science classes. Their photography was 
excellent, the story well planned and carried out, and 
the final picture interesting to students and adults 
alike. 

Wayne M. Faunce, vice-director of the museum, 
then presented the “Oscar” to Esther Katz, represen- 
tative from George Washington High School. The 
award was in the form of a bronze plaque depicting 
an eagle on a rock and was sculptured by Ludwig 
Ferraglio, artist in the museum’s department of edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Heffermaan’s “Hail British Columbia,” which 
won the prize film in the 1946 Amateur Cinematogra- 
phers contest, was then shown to illustrate what the 
student amateur producers might strive to imitate in 
the future. 

After an informal buffet luncheon in the museum 
the afternoon session met under the chairmanship 
of Charles Russell, chairman, department of education 
of the museum. The first speaker, Roger Albright, 
director of educational services, Motion Picture Asso- 
ciation of America, gave a talk, “The Motion Picture 
Industry Looks at Education.” He recounted some of 
the experiences of the motion-picture industry when 
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pictures were first made for educational groups. He 
then told of new developments in this field today and 
the problems facing the modern producer of 16 mm. 
films for educational use. The second speaker was 
Gardner Hart, director, Commission on Motion Pie- 
tures, National Council of Education. Dr. Hart gave 
a description of the experiments being conducted by 
this group. Some are being made to find out what 
should be included in training films and for what 
purposes such films are best adapted. Dr. Hart 
emphasized the importance to the instructor, when 
selecting films, of knowing which of these factors he 
wishes the film to accomplish. The 1947 institute was 
well attended; interest is growing in audio-visual in- 
struction today, and educational workers need to get 
together to discuss and consider their problems. It 
is hoped that in 1948 the institute will afford still 
further opportunity for such consideration and dis- 
cussion, 

The conditions for entering the contest for the 1948 
“Oscar” are being announced as follows: 

ANNUAL AWARD OF AN ‘‘OSCAR’’ FOR THE BEstT 
ScHOOL-MADE Fim. The competition is open to all 
students of junior and senior high schools in the United 
States. The films must be planned and produced entirely 
by pupils and must be 100 feet long or less. To enter 
the competition the faculty adviser of the group of stu- 
dent moviemakers must secure an entry blank from the 
museum, fill it in and return it on or before May 15, 
1947. The film must be sent to Dr. Ramsey at the 
museum by December 1, 1947. A selection of the win- 
ning film and the four next best films will be made by a 
panel of judges. All five films will be shown at the 
meeting of the Fourth Audio-Visual Aids Institute to be 
held at the museum on January 9 and 10, 1948, accom- 
panied by an explanation given by the judges as to why 
the one film was selected as the winner. 

If you have a group of enthusiastic moviemakers in 
your school wky not urge them to compete for this 
honor? Perhaps they have already started to make a 
film entirely by themselves which they would like to 
enter after a little more careful editing. Fill out an 
entry blank which you can secure by writing to Dr. 
Ramsey, American Museum of Natural History, Central 
Park West at 79th Street, New York 24, N. Y., and 
mail it on or before May 15. 

This contest will be stimulating and worth while to 
students. If you are a junior- or senior-high-schooi stu- 
dent or an instructor in charge of visual aids why not 
enter this contest? Send now for the application blank. 


IRENE F. CYPHER 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 
NEw YorK UNIVERSITY 
Grace F. RAMSEY 
CURATOR OF SCHOOL RELATIONS, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
THE AMERICAN MUSEUM OF 
NATURAL HISTORY 
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A NOTABLE BOOK FOR EDUCATORS 
Scientific Men vs. Power Politics. By Hans J. Mor- 

GENTHAU. Pp. vii, 245. Chicago: University of Chi- 

cago Press, 1946. $3.00. 

OnE of the most important works published in re- 
cent years, Morgenthau’s brilliant and sparkling analy- 
sis of the relationship of contemporary fairy tales and 
myths to the field of social action will be also much 
resented and criticized. For it attacks mercilessly the 
magie formulas, wrapped up in pseudo-scientifie pre- 
scriptions, which give the dynamics to many of our 
social and educational efforts. In particular, Mor- 
genthau is after the proponents of the dialectical 
reasoning that the method of the physical sciences 
can be applied to the problems of the social world. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, the book should be 
a required reading for all educators and also for all 
the good reformers who are determined that this world 
will “never again” get involved in another world war. 
A part of America’s buoyant Utopians believes that 
if a large number of conferences pronouncing them- 
selves in favor of tolerance, if enough people study a 
language other than their own, if enough vows of tol- 
erance are taken, there will be an end to poverty, war, 
and misery. We sternly support Morgenthau’s insis- 
tence that we ean only hope that, holding such inoffen- 
sive views in our offensive age, such believers might 
be permitted to die in their beds. There is, however, 
one strange and puzzling aspect of Morgenthau’s other- 
wise flawless presentation. Nowhere does he mention, 
or note the existence of, E. H. Carr and his classic 
“The Twenty Years Crisis.” Some of Morgenthau’s 
chapters run in their reasoning and conclusions paral- 
lel to Carr’s thesis; yet Carr does not exist for Mor- 
genthau. 

At any rate, Morgenthau has written a book of 
enduring value, which stands alone in its combination 
of scholarship with zest for usefulness. It should go 
a long way in showing how the best meaning persons 
in the world can be actually dangerous to themselves 
and others. Since this applies to the professional poli- 
tician and statesman as well as to the professional 
educator, all educators must be acquainted with this 
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ALDRICH, ELLA V. Using Books and Libraries. 
$1.35. 


Prentice-Hall. 1946. 


Pp. 88. 


Revised edition, first published in 1940; originally written 
for the freshman course in library use at Louisiana State 
University. 

° 


ArMsBY, Henry H. ‘‘Engineering, Science, and Man- 
agement War Training.’’ U. 8. Office of Education 
Bulletin 1946, No. 9. Pp. 149. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25. 1946. $0.35. 


Final report. 
© 


Critical Thinking: An Introduction to 


BuLack, MAx. 
Pp. xv+402. Prentice- 


Logic and Scientific Method. 
Hall. 1946. $3.75. 


One of the Prentice-Hall Philosophy Series—Arthur FE. 
Murphy, editor. Glossary and index. 


BoLTE, CHARLES G., AND Louis Harris. ‘‘Our Negro 
Veterans.’’ Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 128. Pp. 32. 
Publie Affairs Committee, 22 E. 38th St., New York 16. 
1947. Quantity rates. 


Presents material based on a series of surveys made by the 
Bureau of the Census, the National Urban League, the 
Southern Regional Council, and the American Veterans 
Committee. 

e 


Boyp, Doris I. ‘‘Expanding Horizons: Adventures in 
Intergroup Education with Young People.’’ Human 
Relations Pamphlet No.9. Pp. 79. American Brother- 
hood—National Conference of Christians and Jews, 381 
4th Ave., New York 16. 1947. $0.10. 


Valuable as a guide for leaders of young people’s organiza- 
tions, as well as for teachers. 


Brown, AARON. Retrospect. Pp. 28. Albany (Ga.) 
State College. 1947. 


Brief biographical sketches of some of the men and women 
who contributed most to the development of the college are 
presented by its president. 


Brown, STERLING W. ‘‘Primer in Intergroup Rela- 
tions.’’ Human Relations Pamphlet No. 8. Pp. 68. 
American Brotherhood—The National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. 1947. $0.10. 


A diagnosis of the social disease of prejudice, with sug- 
gestions as to treatment. Joy Elmer Morgan, editor, NEA 
Journal, has contributed the introduction. 


BRUBACHER, JOHN 8S. A History of the Problems of Edu- 
cation. Pp. xi+ 688. McGraw-Hill. 1947. $4.00. 


Includes in one volume a comprehensive general treatment 
of all the important schools of educational philosophy. 


BYERLY, CARL LESTER. Contributions of William Torrey 
Harris to Public School Administration. Pp. 219. 
Photo-offset. University of Chicago. 1946. 


CLARK, GorDoN H. A Christian Philosophy of Education. 
Pp. 217. William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 
Grand Rapids 3, Mich. 1946. $3.00. 


A book presenting a “philosophy of education from the 
Christian viewpoint’? which the author feels has been too 
long neglected by “historic Protestantism.” 
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On Understanding Science: An His- 


CONANT, JAMES B. 
Yale University Press. 


torical Approach. Pp. 145. 
1947. $2.00. 

The Terry lectures in which Dr. Conant presents an ac- 
count of several of the great scientists in such a way as to 
enable the layman to follow the scientific method at work. 


A Counseling Aid for High-School Deans of Girls and 
Counselors. Pp. 44. Department of Co-ordination and 
Placement, University of Cincinnati. 1947. 

Career articles written by women graduates of the co- 
operative courses of the colleges of Business Administra- 
tion, Applied Arts, and Engineering. 

® 


ALANSON H. Readjustment or Revolution? 
McGraw-Hill. 1946. $2.50. 

to economic, educational, and social readjustment 

veterans, exwar workers, and oncoming yeuth. 


EDGERTON, 
Pp. 238. 
A guide 
of war 

o 

EDMAN, Irwin. Philosopher’s Quest. Pp. 275. Viking 

Press, 18 E. 48th St., New York. 1947. $3.00. 

The author discusses some of the central problems of think- 

ing people today in an engaging book of “personal re- 

flection.” 
a 


Education for Unity in the Schools of New York State. 
Illustrated. Pp. 104. University of the State of New 
York. 1947. 

A report on the program of intergroup education in New 
York state schools. 


© 
FINE, BENJAMIN. The Crisis in American Education. 
Pp. 64. The New York Times. 1947. $0.10. 


A reprint of 12 articles appearing in The New York Times 


between February 10 and 21. 
* 


HARRIMAN, PHILIP LAWRENCE (editor). Encyclopedia of 

Psychology. Pp. 897. Philosophical Library, 15 E. 
40th St., New York 16. 1946. $10.00. 
“Designed to meet the requirements of the serious inves- 
tigator who wishes to acquaint himself with various topics 
in modern oi, aeteead which lie outside his field of special 
interest. ° 


= 
LAFFERTY, H. M. Sense and Nonsense in Education. 
Pp. 202. Macmillan. 1947. $2.00. 


The author examines specific problems of American edu- 
eation in a highly entertaining and humorous manner; a 
witty approach (a rara avis in education) that tends to 
throw the serious fallacies into sharp relief. 


° 
LOUCHHEIM, ALINE B. 45000 Years of Art in Western 
Civilization. Pp. 199. Howell, Soskin, 17 E. 45th 
St., New York. 1946. $4.00. 


masterpieces of art in every age with a 


A collection of the 
civiliza- 


text portraying the growth of art through many 
tions. 
* 


Mort, PAaut R., AND WILLIAM S. VINCENT. A Look at 
Our Schools. Pp.x+115. Ronald Press. 1946. $2.00. 
Written for thinking citizens who are interested in learning 
what modern public-school education is endeavoring to ac- 
complish, 


° 
PaRRY, WitBur C. Christian Education for Adults. 
Pp. 64. Bethany Press, St. Louis 3. 1946. $0.40. 
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Presents some of the present-day issues facing mature 


Christians and points out how they may receive help 
through the church. 
* 

Pieper, H. T. Science Since 1500. Pp. 357. Philo- 
sophical Library, 15 E. 40th St., New York 16. 1947, 
$5.00. 

A short history of mathematics, physics, chemistry, and 
biology. 


RAyMontT, T. Modern Education: Its Aims and Methods, 
Pp. 237. Longmans, Green. 1946. 
Introduces the reader to the “essential problems of educa- 
tion as understood in our time’’; first published in 1931 
under the title of “Education”; latest revision (partly 
rewritten in 1946). 
e 


SNAVELY, Guy E. (editor). ‘‘The Veterans and the Col- 
leges.’’ Bulletin. Vol. XXXIII, No. 1. Pp. 293, 
Association of American Colleges, 19 W. 44th St., New 
York. 1947. 
Proceedings of the 33rd annual meeting of the association. 

+ 


Linguistic 


STURTEVANT, E. H. An Introduction to 
1947. 


Science. Pp. ix+173. Yale University Press. 
$3.00. 
Intended for the beginning student or general reader. 


The School Execu- 


UNESCO and the Schools. Pp. 47. 
1946. $0.10; quan- 


tive, 470 4th Ave., New York 16. 
tity rates. 
Reprinted from the October, 
Executive. 


1946, issue of The School 


The American Radio: Report from 


WHITE, LLEWELLYN. 
Pp. 260. 


the Commission on Freedom of the Press. 
University of Chicago Press. 1947. $3.25. 
A frank appraisal of the present condition of the radio 
industry and a suggested program of action which broad- 
casters, government, and the public should consider. 


P) 
WITHERINGTON, H. Cart. Educational Psychology. Pp. 
464. Ginn and Company. $2.75. 
Instead of discussing the psychology of each ordinary 


school subject separately, the text places the emphasis upon 
the needs and problems of the student. 


VACANCIES - TEACHERS 


We secure better positions for college and university 


teachers and administrators. Where you learn of 


ONE vacancy, we learn of HUNDREDS. 


Send to New York Office for enrollment blank S 
ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY 
(Office 1113) 
1? DA!" AO). Gn Or sw 


Agencies: 


535 FIFTH AVE. 


Corresponding 


Kimball Bldg., Chicago Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 





TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 


ALEXANDER J. STODDARD, Superintendent of Schools, 


Philadelphia, Chairman. 


WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association. 
ENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 


PAUL KLAPPER, President, 1 eat Cotean 
GUY "85 SNAVE 


Flushing, N. Y¥. RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University of Cincinnati 
Y, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges 


ORGE D. STODDARD, President, University of Illinois 
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